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What Happened at Cincinnati 


On September 19, 1925, this Service carried an an- 
nouncement of a study that was to be made of the A, Nash 
Company of Cincinnati, well known throughout this coun- 
try as the “Golden Rule clothing factory.” The project 
originated at the Olivet Conference held last August by 
the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order. That con- 
ference appointed a committee to interview Mr. Nash 
and ascertain whether he would welcome a study of his 
plant which would furnish answers to many questions that 
were being asked concerning the relative status of the 
workers in the Nash factory and those employed in union 
shops, the degree of actual participation by the workers 
in the government of the concern, and matters of equiva- 
ent import. 

As already reported, Mr. Nash met this committee in a 
very cordial and friendly spirit, and consented to the 
appointment of a commission which should make the 
proposed study in an entirely free and unhampered way. 
At his suggestion, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, which had endeavored without success to 
organize the Nash plant, was asked to name a representa- 
tive as technical consultant to the commission with the 
understanding that the company would appoint a similar 
consultant. 

The extent and difficulty of the inquiry, which in the 
nature of the case must involve many technical matters, 
occasioned delay, and not until recently was the commis- 
sion ready to proceed. In the meantime, however, un- 
usual and important events were taking place at 
Cincinnati. 

It should be explained that prior to the origin of the 
study project, partly through the efforts of the staff of 
The Inquiry (National Conference on the Christian Way 
of Life), something in the nature of a rapprochement 
was being effected between Mr. Nash and the officials of 
the Amalgamated. It was through the efforts of the In- 
quiry leaders to apply in this situation their “cooperative 
technique for conflict” that a discussion of the Cincinnati 
situation was staged at Olivet, when Harold Marshall 
spoke representing Mr. Nash and Sidney Hillman spoke 
for the Amalgamated. Mr. Nash at that time expressed 
his willingness to consider the stake of the Amalgamated 
in the phenomenal growth of the Nash Company, which, 
as a non-union shop, had become an obstacle to the further 
development of this powerful union. He expressed the 
conviction, however, that no permanent solution of the 
problems of the clothing industry could be arrived at 
which did not take account of the consumer’s stake in 
fixing clothing prices. 
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By means of conferences and a growing will to mutual 
understanding and accord, differences were so far com- 
posed that, on December 8, Mr. Nash called his entire 
force together and asked them to join the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. This request was received with mani- 
fest amazement on the part of the Nash employes, and by 
some of them with dismay. Mr. Nash himself referred 
to the occasion as, so far as he knew, “the first time that 
the head of a great industry has positively and aggressively 
taken the initiative by not only requesting but urging that 
all of his workers join in the great organized labor move- 
ment.” This extraordinary and dramatic proceeding came 
as a surprise even to Mr. Nash’s associates on the execu- 
tive staff. However, an invitation was extended to Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated, to address a mass 
meeting of the employes to be held on December 10. 

In the meantime, a very vigorous opposition to the pro- 
posal developed and an effort was made by some of the 
foremen and the vice president of the company to persuade 
the workers to vote it down. Nevertheless, in response to 
a stirring appeal by Mr. Nash for a cooperative attitude 
toward the union in the spirit of the Golden Rule, the 
leaders of the opposition expressed their willingness to 
follow Mr. Nash’s lead. Mr. Hillman set forth the aims 
and purposes of the union as in full harmony with the 
“Golden Rule” principles affirmed by Mr. Nash. He gave 
his word that no employe of the Nash Company would be 
coerced into union membership. Mr. Nash guaranteed 
the right of the employes to reject the agreement with the 
Amalgamated if after a trial they were not satisfied with 
it. Upon these assurances the employes voted to affiliate 
with the Amalgamated. 

A month later the A. Nash Company signed a three- 
year agreement with the union, the preamble of which reads 
as follows: “It is the expectation and intention of the par- 
ties to this agreement to achieve through its operation a 
state of industrial democracy in the factory and shop. Both 
parties will contribute without stint to impart a true dig- 
nity to labor, and to bestow on all those who work a real 
and effective citizenship in industry, through which alone 
will it be possible to attain true citizenship in the com- 
munity. It is the hope and belief of the parties to this 
agreement that their progress in achieving this end of a 
working democracy in industry can be so striking as to 
make it the example for all those who wish to follow.” 

The agreement fixes a basic 44-hour week with extra 
pay for overtime: piece rates are to be determined by joint 
conference, with the provision that readjustment of gen- 
eral wage levels may be proposed annually by either party. 
The agreement also provides for arbitration of disputes 
and an unemployment insurance plan. 


a 
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This series of events has led the commission created at 
Olivet for the purpose of making a study of the Nash 
factory to discontinue the project. The proposed inquiry 
had no relation, of course, to the effort to unionize the 
Nash plant, but, obviously, a study of conditions that have 
prevailed hitherto would be wholly irrelevant now. From 
this time on the solution of plant problems will be under- 
taken jointly with the aid of competent research. 

It is anticipated that a new era in the history of the 
Amalgamated as well as in that of the Nash Company will 
be inaugurated as a result of the organization of the Nash 
factory. It opens the way to new and constructive experi- 
ments in union-management cooperation. Mr. Hillman 
has expressed the utmost satisfaction and enthusiasm over 
this new opportunity for experimentation, looking toward 
the further development of an ethical code for industry. 

(A full account of the events incident to the organiza- 
tion of the Nash plant may be found in the Survey for 
January 1, 1926.) 


The Utica Textile Strike 


The function of the church in the settlement of indus- 
trial conflict is one of particular interest to readers of 
INFORMATION SERVICE. A recent illustration of the pos- 
sibilities for service in this field comes to us from Utica, 
New York, where the Kev. Philip S. Bird, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, was appointed by the Mayor 
early in 1925 to serve on the Citizens Committee which 
was created in an effort to settle by mediation a strike of 
textile workers in that city. The Committee, which con- 
sisted of Mr. Bird and two prominent lawyers (one of 
them formerly district attorney) was successful in bring- 
ing about a settlement of the strike which had been in 
progress for five months. 

Last fall, trouble threatened again owing to the fact, 
as stated in the Committee’s published report, submitted 
to the Mayor on December 17, that “many of the employes 
believed that the mill was discriminating against their 
unions and also that more work was being forced upon 
them than they could properly handle.” As there seemed 
to be imminent danger of a strike, the Citizens Committee, 
at the request of the Mayor, endeavored to mediate in the 
matter. The Committee’s report says: “Unfortunately 
but through no fault of our own we were able to hold 
but one conference with Mr. Thomas (Agent, Utica Steam 
and Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills) and then in the Mayor’s 
office. He took the position from the outset that he knew 
of no grievances and that none existed. + ae 
Thomas definitely refused all offers of arbitration.” The 
Committee then advised the workers that “no strike should 
in any event be called until the facts proved beyond doubt 
that the employes were justified in their belief” (that 
discrimination against the union and other very serious 
grievances actually existed). A strike was, nevertheless, 
finally called by the union for December 9. 


The report continues: “On the evening of December 
8, we at last persuaded the representatives of labor to 
accede to our recommendation and to call off the strike, 
provided the mill would take back those employes who, 
ignorant of the night’s developments, might not report on 
the following morning. It was our idea that such employes 
should be brought to a convenient gathering place where 
we, as a Committee, should address them, advise them of 
developments, tell them that they were to return to work, 
and assure them that their positions were still open for 
them. 


“At our request, the Mayor of Utica then interviewed 
Mr. Thomas in order to advise him and obtain his assur- 
ance that all employes not reporting in the morning would 
be retained in their old positions when they returned later 
in the day. Mr. Thomas did not give the Mayor such 
= Under these circumstances the strike was 
called. 

“We feel that the situation which resulted was entirely 
avoidable had there been a sympathetic understanding 
between the management and the employes. Both were 
at fault. The employes because they too hastily and with- 
out sufficient grounds decided to strike; the management 
because it made no endeavor to eliminate the 
misunderstanding and to create that feeling of mutual 
confidence and trust, without which employer and employ# 4 
cannot permanently profit . . . 

“Experience shows that victories by force invariably 
leave rancor and bitterness, and ofttimes only postpone 
the day of the renewal of strife. An amicable adjust- 
ment by frank discussion between the parties, or by 
arbitration, would have had the opposite effect. Had the 
management of the mills evidenced a willingness to co- 
operate with the government of the City of Utica and its 
official representatives, the Citizens Committee, in their 
efforts to prevent the strike now ended, it could and would 
have been averted. At the same time the mills, themselves, 
would have been the beneficiary of such action.” 

The Industrial Association of Utica has figured promi- 
nently in the press and in its own Review in connection 
with the controversy. Its comment upon the activity of 
the Citizens Committee, appointed by the Mayor, is as 
follows: “A group of well meaning citizens of Utica—¢y\ 
men of prominence and standing in the community—make 
it possible, through their good, but misguided intentions, 
for the agitator to jockey them into the role of catspaw 
whose efforts, giving him moral strength have worked to 
his advantage and consequently to the disadvantage of the 
great body of workers whom he does not represent.” 

The above facts are laid before the readers of INForR- 
MATION SERVICE as interesting “case material” bearing 
upon industrial conflict and the relation of the church 
thereto. Subscribers are urged to submit data of this kind 
which may come within their experience or observation. 


A Federal Trade Commission Report 


The Federal Trade Commission has just reported to 
the President the results of the investigation ordered by 
Senate resolution on February 9, 1925, in regard to alleged 
activities of the American Tobacco Company and the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, large purchasers of American \) 
tobacco, by way of interfering with the large cooperative 
marketing associations handling this product. The Senate 
resolution requested the Commission to ascertain whether 
there were any agreements between these two companies 
tending to discourage or boycott cooperative marketing 
associations, or to bring about breaches of contracts be- 
tween members and the organizations. Hearings were at 
once held and the records of the companies examined. At 
certain hearings in the South, held to discover what had 
been done among farmers by agents of the companies, 
complaints came to the Commission’s investigators that 
the mismanagement of one cooperative—the Tri-State 
Association, operating in Virginia and North and South 
Carolina—more than the opposition of purchasers of 
tobacco had tended to produce disloyalty among the 
membership of cooperatives. On receipt of these reports, 
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and on learning of further allegations of such mismanage- 
ment, the Commission decided to widen the scope of the 
inquiry so as to include some of the practices of the 
management of this one cooperative. 


The principal findings of the Commission may be sum- 
marized as tollows: ‘There is “no evidence of illegal 
agreements, combinations or conspiracies between the 
American Tobacco Company and the Imperial Tobacco 
Company with respect to the buying and selling of tobacco 
and tobacco products,” although “it appears that generally 
the buyers tor all the large manufacturers and for the 
dealers are inherently unfriendly to the cooperative 
marketing system, which system, if completely successful, 
obviously would make their employment as buyers un- 

ssary. That the buyers on the auction market have 

erally engaged in deprecating discussion of the co- 
operative there can be little doubt.” The methods of 
grading of the Tri-State Association are given as one of 
the principal reasons for the refusal of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company to purchase tobacco from the coopera- 
tive, and the fact that both the Imperial and the American 
Companies did not patronize it have “tended to dishearten 
the membership” and encourage the enemies of coopera- 
tion. Local creditors of farmers are stated to have been 
influential in getting them to sell their tobacco to private 
buyers because these offered cash for the entire crop and 
the cooperative made only partial and in some cases long 
deferred payments. 


The practices of the management of the Tri-State As- 
sociation were found to be among the chief sources of 
the cooperative’s difficulties. 


‘An examination of the records of the Association and 

ta secured from other sources disclosed that at least 
27 officials were financially interested in and were deriv- 
ing profits from a number of plants engaged in 
redrying Association tobacco.” Two officials received 
$82,000 in cash from one company as their profit on one 
year’s transactions. Forty-eight per cent of the tobacco 
handled by the Association during the crop years of 1922, 
'23 and ’24 was redried in plants in which officials were 
interested. The report states further: 


“It does not appear that the difficulties and impeded 
progress of the organized growers of tobacco in Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina are due either to 
alleged oppressive hostility on the part of the American 
and Imperial Tobacco Companies or to marketing prob- 
lems inherent in the cooperative system. The apparent 
success of the Burley Association and of organizations of 
growers in other tobacco regions would indicate that 
cooperative marketing of leaf tobacco is generally success- 


Motives in Investment 


The Magazine of Wall Street for January 16 contains 
a discussion of investment opportunities and standards 
under the caption, “When Common Stocks are Gold 
Mines.” In the course of the discussion the following 
occurs: “It is commonly held that investors purchase 
common stocks as well as other securities for the income 
they may derive from them. This may be true of small 
or inexperienced investors. The truly sophisticated in- 
vestor does not regard the proposition in this way. Cer- 
tainly, if he did, the extremely low yields on many stocks 
which have risen greatly in value in the past few years 
could never attract him. At the same time, while the 
yields on stocks which have advanced greatly is naturally 
low, it is worth bearing in mind that the yield on this 
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type of stock is rarely high. Thus Woolworth four years 
ago paid dividends of $7 per share, yet the. stock sold at 
140 with a yield of 5 per cent, less than a good bond. 
Today the new shares are selling at over 200, pay $3 in 
dividends and yield the infinitesimally small figure of 1.5 
per cent. Obviously, then, experienced investors do not 
buy stocks for their yield, that is, their direct yield in 
the form of cash dividends. They buy them with an eye 
to equities, mainly. What they are interested in is not 
so much what will the stock pay as—what will it be 
worth? That is the paramount consideration, for on this 
factor will depend the ultimate market value of the stock.” 

The article concludes, however, with the warning that, 
owing to the immense strides in the market in the past 
few years, “great opportunities in stocks are not so 
abundant as formerly.” 


Changes in Marriage Laws 


Marriage laws passed by various states in 1925 are dis- 
cussed by Fred S. Hall, associate director of the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
in the Family for January, 1926. Fourteen new laws were 
passed, while a number of other bills were defeated. The 
new Michigan law requires a period of five days to elapse 
between the request for a marriage license and its issuance, 
while the Vermont law requires a five days’ delay between 
the issuance of the license and the marriage. The 
Nebraska law requiring ten days’ advance notice was 
repealed. Mr. Hall states that this law was probably too 
drastic when enacted. Iowa and New Hampshire passed 
laws aimed to prevent the marriage of mentally defective 
or diseased persons. The marriageable age was raised 
only in Vermont which now requires 16 and 14 as the legal 
ages. Rhode Island created a commission to study the 
State’s marriage and divorce laws. Other laws passed 
cofitain provisions of minor importance. Mr. Hall says 
that more was accomplished during 1925 in this respect 
than during any other one year since marriage laws have 
been systematically studied. “Careful attention to this 
subject by social workers during the next ten years should 
transform our marriage laws into something both reason- 
able and effective.” 


On Military Training 


Two noteworthy actions against military training in 
schools were passed on January 12. The Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions passed a resolution 
opposing military training in schools that are under church 
control. 

This was urged by Mrs. Thomas Nicholson of Detroit, 
President of the Methodist Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, who said, in part, as quoted in the New York 
Times for January 12: 

“The War Department is conducting military instruc- 
tional in 226 educational institutions in the United States. 
In 83 of these, including some of the leading universities, 
military training is compulsory. 

“While we are conducting campaigns for peace and 
world courts, these schools are creating war psychology 
among the youth. Why, the very schools in 
which the church and missionary elements are active are 
being subsidised by the War Department for military 


training. In a government like ours, compulsory 


military training leads logically to conscription. I do not 
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believe that the training should be compulsory, or that it 
is necessary for physical training.” 


On the same day the Cleveland Board of Education 
passed the following resolution: ‘Resolved, by the board 
of education of the city school district of the city of 
Cleveland, that the system of optional military training 
now in vogue in the high schools, be abolished at the end 
of the current school year” (Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
January 12, 1926). According to reports in the daily 
press the Cleveland high schools have had military train- 
ing courses for seven years. An effort to abolish it a year 
ago resulted in making the training optional, instead of 
compulsory. 


The action was opposed by the American Legion and 
other veterans’ organizations, former Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, the military affairs committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, etc. Among the groups urging 
that the training be given up were the Cleveland Ministers’ 
Association, Women’s Civic Association, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Congress of Mothers’ and Parent Teach- 
‘ers’, Associations. 


Producer-Consumer Relationships 


Writing in Cooperation for January, E. C. Lindeman 
discusses “The Place of Producers and Consumers in a 
Cooperative Program.” He contends that much confusion 
has arisen by too frequent attempts to regard producing 
and consuming functions as in conflict. 


“Producing and consuming are continuous and inter- 
dependent activities within the bio-economic system, . . . 
No group of consumers acting merely as consumers is 
justified in using its savings, its economic power, to dis- 
possess another producing group. Farmers, on the other 
hand, are likely to prolong the unnecessary conflict 
between producing and consuming functions by over- 
emphasizing ‘marketing.’ If the present tendency con- 
tinues, the result will be increased tension between pro- 
ducers and consumers. So long as urban consumers acting 
on behalf of their consuming function oppose rural pro- 
ducers, or vice versa, the two functions and their rep- 
resentative groups will continue a useless and wasteful 
warfare. 


“If, as this essay indicates, the conflict between con- 
suming and producing functions is unnecessary and 
wasteful, how may the problems involved be approached 
with realistic attitudes? Idealists whose counsel of per- 
fection amounts to pessimism insist that nothing can be 
done until the entire economic system is altered. They tend 
to forget that the system is a reflection of our habits of 
behavior and that these habits are tenacious. Habit-chang- 
ing and system-changing must go hand in hand if we are to 
have orderly progress. Systems and their controlling power- 
groups may become so case-hardened as to be unamenable 
to change save by means of revolution, but revolution is 
justified only when change via the route of science and 
experiment has failed. Habit-changing as a process sub- 
sequent to revolution may turn out to be a costly and 
painful method. In any case, the true idealist is also an 
experimentalist. His faith is sustained by the slow gains 
resulting from the application of scientific method to human 
problems. He does not attempt to change parts by 
changing the whole but rather envisages the changing 
whole in terms of minute changes in the manageable 
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They should rather view themselves as “total personalities 


Mr. Lindeman calls for an “integration” of the con- 
suming and producing functions of industrial society, 
{f, he says, consumers, “behaving as if their consuming 
function were primary, organize consumers’ cooperative 
societies and leave their producing functions unorganized, 
non-cooperative, the two processes cannot integrate.” 


in which both consuming and producing are considered 
to be vital aspects of life.” Mr. Lindeman would there- 
fore have farmers apply the methods of cooperation to 
buying and credits as well as to marketing. 


Forward in Federation 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches has 
this month a “local church number” of its quarterly 
pamphlet Facts and Factors. It has a strong social em- 
phasis. “Never since the Protestant Reformation,” it 
states, “has there been such a rapid and complete change in 
Christian sentiment as in the last two decades. As Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the Bible, 400 years ago, woke England 
to new moral and religious life, so the rediscovery of the 
Prophets and life of Christ has, in our generation, added 
the social to the individual gospel. The interpretations of 
Josiah Strong and Walter Rauschenbush are today ac- 
cepted officially. This was the key-note of the Stockholm 
Conference, struck by the Bishop of Winchester in his 
opening sermon: ‘Change your minds! The Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand! This challenge of Jesus to the 
men of His generation we repeat to ours.’ That Confe 
ence and our federation and church gatherings generdip} 
‘have accepted the urgent duty of applying the Gospel 
in all realms of human life.’ ” ; 


The pamphlet quotes from another source as pertinent 
within the Federation’s constituency, the following: “Why 
is it so difficult to get worth-while discussions in the 
churches? Is it because their members: A. From mental 
inadequacy or inertia do not want to discuss great issues? 
B. Do not know how to carry on profitable discussion? 
C. Have practically no trained discussion leaders? D, 
Have always had ready-made opinion or belief provided 
for them and think discussion uncalled for? E. Think 
discussion on their part of the great issues facing the 
churches would make no difference and do not care for 
futilities? F. Regard the great issues as out of theif 
reach and to be solved only by the leaders, if at all? G 
Regard as unreal or insignificant issues which church 
leaders think essential? H.-Have lost faith in tho 
leaders? I. Are utterly perplexed and see no way out 
the fog?” 


The pamphlet contains the annual report of the execu- 
tive secretary of the Federation, which appeals for a 
broader and more intensive social ministry on the part of 
the church and for a four-fold federation program—local, 
state, national (through the Federal Council of Churches) 
and international (through the continuation committee of 
the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work), 


In this connection it should be noted that the Greater 
Boston Federation and the Massachusetts Federation have 
invited the continuation committee of the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work to hold in Boston 
in 1930 a conference similar to that held at Stockholm 


in 1925. 
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